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Life's  Sunshine 


By  Martha  Shepard  Lippincott 

Do  not  look  for  sin  and  sorrow, 

You  will  find  them  if  you  do; 

But  keep  looking  for  life’s  sunshine, 

To  bring  happiness  to  you. 

Look  beyond  the  clouds  of  darkness. 

Into  life’s  blue  sky  above, 

Where  each  day  is  ever  brightened 
By  the  shining  star  of  love. 


Love  will  make  the  world  grow 
brighter 

When  it  spreads  its  light  around; 
And  from  care,  it  soon  will  lighten 
Every  heart  in  which  ’tis  found. 
Scatter  sunshine  e’er  around  us. 
Thus  to  brighten  other  lives. 

He  will  find  life’s  greatest  pleasure 
Who  for  pleasing  others  strives. 


'  ■  By  Mrs.  Ruth 

Donna  had  to  make  an  effort  to  keep 
her  tail  and  ears  up  as  she  left  the 
baggage  car,  for  at  the  moment  she 
was  terribly  ashamed  of  being  a  dog. 
It  was  because  of  that  loathsome,  fuzzy 
little  something-or-other  that  had  been 
yapping  and  snuffling  and  whining  all 
the  way, — comfortably  chained  to  a 
trunk  handle  and  not  suffering  in  the 
least  at  that.  Early  in  the  journey, 
when  Donna  was  all  but  going  mad  with 
the  racket  she  had  let  •  out  one  long, 
low  rumble  which  meant  “What’s  your 
trouble?’’  But  Fuzzy-wuzzy  was  in 
such  a  state  of  nerves  and  noise  she 
had  not  even  heard  Donna’s  perfectly 
civil  inquiry. 

Well,  what  was  the  use  of  bothering 
with  a  thing  like  that,  anyhow  ?  Donna 
turned  her  back  and  lay  down  with  her 
nose  in  a  crack  between  two  trunks.  At 
least  she  did  not  have  to  look  at  the 
creature,  and  she  closed  her  eyes  with 
a  long  sigh  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep. 

Later  she  did  give  Fuzzy  just  one 
more  contemptuous  glance,  and  that  was 
when  the  little  pest  was  getting  off  the 
train  into  the  arms  of  a  woman  who 
called  her  “darling,”  and  kissed  and 
cooed  over  her  disgustingly.  Thank 
heaven,  it  was  a  man  who  had  come 
for  Donna — a  big,  quiet  man  who  took 
her  leash  in  a  business-like  way  saying 
“Come,  girl,”  as  he  gave  her  a  friendly 
pat  on  the  head. 


Little  rays  of  sunshine  gathered. 
Safely  planted  in  the  heart. 

Grow  to  light  the  mind  with  beauty 
And  will  jOy  to  all  impart. 

Let  the  shining  rays  of  sunshine 
Radiate  from  out  each  mind. 

Till  the  whole  world  in  the  bright¬ 
ness, 

Joy  and  happiness  will  find. 


Donna 

N.  Hamilton 


The  man  led  Donna  through  the 
crowd  on  the  railway  platform,  and  they 
got  into  an  automobile,  the  dog  sitting 
on  the  front  seat  beside  her  companion. 
Away  they  went  through  the  city  streets 
and  then  out  into  the  country,  with  cool, 
clean  wind  blowing  in  Donna’s  face  and 
many  interesting  things  to  be  seen  along 
the  way.  Finally  they  stopped  in  front 
of  a  gate  in  a  high  board  fence,  and 
the  man  got  out  and  opened  it. 

Hark!  What  was  that?  Barking! 
Not  a  high,  shrill  yap,  but  the  thrilling, 
low-pitched  “woof”  of  her  own  breed. 
Donna  stood  up  on  the  seat.  Her 
eyes  shone,  her  ears  pointed,  and  her 
tail  got  into  action.  Again  the  man 
said  kindly,  “Come,  girl,”  and  Donna 
jumped  out  of  the  car  and  followed  him 
through  the  gateway  into  the  school- 
yard  for  this  was  a  school,  and  the  en¬ 
closure  that  they  entered  was  full  of 
bright-eyed,  well-behaved  scholars.  It 
was  a  training  school  for  dog  guides 
for  the  blind,  and  Donna  was  the  new¬ 
est  pupil ! 

Immediately  Donna  fell  in  love  with 
her  school.  One  of  the  first  discov¬ 
eries  she  made  in  this  delightful  place 
was  that  nobody  fought.  It  simply  was 
not  done.  During  recess,  for  this  was  a 
real  school  you  know,  everybody  who 
was  not  in  harness  could  romp  and 
wrestle  and  make  no  end  of  rough-house 
if  it  was  all  in  fun  and  nobody  got 


vicious  and  started  a  ructiofi.  ^i^uctions 
were  not  allowed.  Gangsters,  racketeers, 
and  soreheads  got  the  kennels  very 
promptly.  Right  away,  too,  you  learned 
a  wholesome  respect  for  the  dogs  in 
harness  at  their  lessons.  If  you  even 
cocked  an  ear  at  a  worker  you  were 
told  where  you  got  off.  You  quickly 
learned  that  it  was  best  to  play  with 
those  who  played  and  work  with  those 
who  worked,  and  to  do  both  with  all 
your  brain  and  brawn ! 

Playing  was  good  sport,  but  working 
was  the  real  stuff !  It  was  a  great 
moment  when  the  instructor  called  you 
to  harness;  just  you — out  of  a  whole 
lot  of  dogs  that  were  simply  fooling 
away  time.  You  went  quickly,  gladly, 
with  your  heart  pounding  and  your 
eyes  sparkling.  Ah,  this  was  the  life! 
You  put  your  nose  in  the  man’s  hand," 
which  means,  “Here  I  am,  sir — ^what’s 
doing?”,  and  then,  oh,  joy,  you  were 
off,  tugging  gallantly  on  the  stiff  leather 
guiding  strap  by  which  the  instructor 
■  Jield  onto  your  harness. 

Donna  was  a  dynamo  of  energy, 
goodwill  and  intelligence,  and  she 
learned  to  do  many  things  in  the  short 
period  of  instruction  before  the  arrival 
of  the  blind  master  she  was  being 
trained  to  serve.  But  of  course  Donna 
had  no  idea  what  it  was  all  about  until 
later  on  when  she  had  become  a  full- 
fledged  guide.  In  her  training  days  she 
only  knew  that  she  loved  to  “speak”,  as 
she  was  taught  to  do ;  to  sit  or  lie  down ; 
to  fetch  and  carry,  at  the  instructor’s 
word  of  command.  She  adored  the 
swift,  businesslike  journeys  through  the 
crowds  city  streets  where  she  learned 
to  pull  back  and  crouch  in  her  harness 
at  the  curbs,  just  long  enough  for  her 
companion  to  find  the  edge  with  his 
tapping  cane.  She  was  taught  to  sit 
down  squarely  to  wait  for  passing 
traffic  or  to  indicate  an  obstacle  of  any 
kind  that  would  bar  the  way  for  a  blind 
man,  and  to  pull  out  to  the  side  on  the 
guiding  strap  when  her  master  must  be 
led  around  some  partial  obstruction 
against  which  he  might  stumble  or  hit 
himself.  Her  instructor  patted  and 
praised  her  when  she  did  her  work  well, 
and  never  punished  her  for  a  failure, 
but  every  time  she  slighted  any  one  of 
these  important  points  she  was  made  to 
do  it  over,  and  over  and  over,  till  very 
soon  she  learned  never  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  forget. 

She  loved  her  instructor,  and  it  was 
bewildering  just  at  first  when  one  day 
.she  found  herself  reporting  to  a  strange 
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master, — one  whose  hesitating  voice 
lacked  the  firmness  that  meant,  “On  the 
job  now,  Donna— no  nonsense,”  and 
seemed  to  say  instead,  “Please,  Donna 
be  careful.  I’m  new  at  this.  Donna 
looked  him  over  very  thoroughly— this 
man  she  had  never  seen  before. ,  Some¬ 
thing  surely  was  wrong  with  him.  He 
was  stoop-shouldered  and  white-faced 
and  his  eyes  were  covered  by  thick 
glasses  through  which  no  friendly 
glance  answered  her  own  eagerness. 
He  brushed  her  bunglingly  that  first 
day,  and  spilt  some  of  her  food  off  the 
dish  when  he  set  it  down  for  her  to  eat. 
But  Donna  seemed  to  understand  and 
forgive  him.  He  was  green  at  the 
game.  He  would  have  to  learn,  and  she 
was  very  patient  with  him. 

She  had  a  new  sleeping  place  now- 
on  the  floor,  under  her  master’s  bed. 
It  was  dark  and  quiet  there  and  she 
liked  it.  It  was  fun,  too,  to  keep  an 
eye  on'  his  belongings  and  growl  a 
polite  warning  if  anybody  monkeyed 
with  them.  She  began  to  like  this  mas¬ 
ter  of  hers,  and  she  obeyed  him  quickly 
and  willingly.  On  their  first  city  hike 
together  he  pulled  back  so  hard  on  the 
strap  that  the  harness  thongs  across  her 
Chest  cut  sharply  inta  her , -bat-slw  paid 
no  attention  to  this— just  went  ahead 
about  her  business  and  his  at  a  swift, 
steady  walk  as  an  expert  dog  guide  is 
supposed  to  do.  They  got  home  safely. 


too,  without  any  help,  though  once  or 
twice  the  man  gave  a  wrong  direction 
signal  that  confused  them  both  for  a 
minute.  On  the  whole  the  expedition 
was  a  striking  success,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  instructor  who  had  been  follow¬ 
ing  them  a  few  yards  behind.  It  had 
helped  Donna’s  morale  to  be  able  to 
look  back  at  him  once  in  a  while,  and 
the  knowledge  of  his  nearness  had  given 
the  sightless  man  confidence. 

Soon,  however,  Donna  and  her  mas¬ 
ter  had  to  start  out  alone,  and  the  dog 
was  now  entirely  responsible  for  her 
blind  companion’s  safety.  For  several 
weeks  they  made  these  daily  journeys 
together,  learning  to  understand  each 
other’s  signals  on  the  dot  and  to  move 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  smoothly  oper¬ 
ating  parts  of  one  mechanism. 

In  a  short  time  Donna’s  master  no 
longer  hung  back  on  the  rigid  handle 
that  connected  them,  no  longer  walked 
with  shuffling  feet  and  drooping  head; 
for  now  he  had  eyes— Donna’s  eyes,  and 
he  walked  confidently  with  chest  out 
and  head  up.  Many  hours  of  exercise 
in  the  out-of-doors  had  brought  the 
blood  to  his  cheeks,  and  wind  and  sun 
had  given  him  a  healthy  tan.  Best  of 
all,  the  darkness  no  longer  lay  like  a 
black  pall  upon  his  spirit,  ft  was  good 
to  be  alive  again. 


At  last  the  day  came  when  the  master 
and  his  dog  were  graduated  from  school 
together.  It  was  time  to  take  the  train 
for  the  man’s  home  city. 

When  Donna  saw  the  trunks  being 
loaded  into  the  baggage  car  they  had  a 
familiar  look,  and  something  seemed  to 
tell  her  that  she  belonged  with  them. 
She  didn’t  mind  that— if  only  she  would 
not  have  to  associate  with  any  yelping 
mop  ofycrinkly  white  fuzz !  She  slack¬ 
ened  her  pace  almost  unconsciously  as 
they  neared  the  door,  and  her  master 
felt  this  at  once  through  the  loosening 
of  tension  on  the  guiding  strap. 

“She’s  slowing  down.  I  wonder 
what’s  on  her  mind!”  he  said  to  their 
instructor  who  had  brought  them  to  the 
train. 

“She  remembers  coming  up  here  in 
the  baggage  car,  I  suppose.  We  are 
just  passing  it  now.  That  is  the  way 
she  traveled  when  she  was  only  a  plain 
pup.  Now  she’s  a  guide  they  will  let 
her  stay  with  you.” 

The  instructor  said  a  few  words  to 
a  train  official  who  nodded  genially  and 
looked  at  Donna  with  respectful  inter¬ 
est.  “Yes,”  he  said  “she’s  a  first  class 
passenger  this  trip.  Your  car, ^^s_ Just 
ahead,’  sir,’’  and  so  Donna  and  her.^mas-"^ 
ter  followed  their  friend  up  the  steps 
of  the  day  coach  and  along  the  aisle  to 
the  seat  he  selected  for  them. 

Donna  sat  on  the  floor  close  to  her 
master  and  laid  her  black  muzzle  across 
his  knees. 

The  instructor  gave  the  blind  man’s 
hand  a  hearty  grasp.  “Well,  good-bye, 
and  good  luck  I  That’s  a  mighty  fine 
animal  you’ve  got.  I  have  never 
trained  a  better  one.” 

Her  master  put  his  hand  on  Donna’s 
head — a  hand  that  trembled  a  little. 

“I  wouldn’t  take  a  million  dollars  for 
her  I”  he  said,  and  there  was  something 
in  the  ring  of  his  voice  that  made  Donna 
tremendously  proud  of  being  a  dog. 
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The  more  I  think  of  those  words  the  more  they  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  wisest  words  I  have  ever  heard.  Out  of 
them  we  can  phrase  what  is  perhaps  the  first  law  of  spiritual 
strategy.  “If  darkness  ^er  comes  upon  yoy,,Tii?e  by  the 
things  you  knew  when  it  was  light other  words, 
“Go  back  to  the  place  of  your  baptisfn” !  That  is  the  win¬ 
ning  move.  Do  not  try  to^Wnk  things  out  in  the  dark. 
Do  not  listen  to  the  ^tothfiony  of  an  anguished  heart.  There 
is  scarcely  a  chancein  all  the  world  that  the  voice  of  the 
night  will  be  true,  or  that  the  verdict  of  bewildering  grief 
will  be  sound.  Do  as  Christ  did.  Whenever  there  is  danger 


of  losing  your  way;  whenever  doubts  arise;  whenever  you 
feel  faith  slipping;  whenever  you  want  new  strength  to  win 
out  in  the  day  of  temptation,  seek  life’s  high  places,  the 
places  6f'4)^ptism,  and  open  the  sojil^o  their  light  and 
inspiration.  That  is  always  a  wmiimg  move. 

And  if,  perchance^vou  have.no  place  of  baptism  vivid  or 
significant  enough  in'your/dwn  experience,  let  the  Spirit 
lead  you  to  the  great  pke^^^qf  life  and  light  to  be  found  in 
the  story  of  the  Ghj^isf  Abovfesdl,  let  the  Spirit  lead  you 
back  to  Calvarjr’^here  shines  etel>qally  the  truth  of  life 
and  God. 


Love  the  T^^of  Life 

By  J.  W,/Brown 


Some  men  of  science  have  ventured  to  predict  that  tbd 
time  will  come  when  character  may  be  changed  in  a  labora¬ 
tory.  Then  we  might  have  government  factories  in  which 
criminals  would  be  changed  into  law-abiding  citizens. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  human  intelligence  and  human 
genius  will  accomplish  marvellous  things  in  the  future,  but 
we  may  b^  assured  that  there  will  never  be  any  spiritual 
balm  to  hea\^a  sin-sick  soul  in  any  earthly  Gilead. 

There  is  spiritual  healing  at  the  cross  of  Calvary.  Jesus 
Christ  wrougm  out  an  atonement  there  sufficient  for  all 
mankind.  He  ^rchased  a  pardon  for  all  who  will  accept 
it.  He  bade  his\disciples  go  out  and  make  a  world-wide 
proclamation  of  tli^s  fact. 

But  mankind  by  ViiaTuf?  is  -Sinful.  A+thottgh  have 
heard  the  gospel  in-^tation  they  will  not  accept  it.  They 
love  the  things  of  thi^  world. 

The  problem  is  to  induce  sinners  to  transfer  their  love  to 
Jesus  Christ.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  Love  cannot  be 
commanded  or  coerced  4^ainst  the  will  of  an  individual. 
Even  Jesus  said  at  one  time :  “And  ye  will  not  come  to  me, 
that  ye  might  have  life.”  \  Many  that  he  invited  did  not 
accept  his  invitation.  How\then,  may  we  expect  to  solve 
this  problem  ?  \ 

There  is  something  analagous  to  this  in  our  every  day 
life.  For  instance,  we  desire  two  people,  who  are  strangers 
to  each  other,  to  become  acquai|tted.  We  bring  them  to¬ 
gether.  We  say  to  one :  Mr.  So  a\id  So,  I  want  you  to  meet 
my  friend.  Sometimes  we  add  a  ^ew  words  in  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  friends  whom  we  have  thus  introduced.  We 
have  done  our  part  in  introducing  tljiem,  but  we  must  leave 
them  to  get  acquainted.  The  two  courteously  proceed  to  get 
acquainted  by  exchanging  thoughts.  fAs  they  reveal  their 
souls  to  each  other,  a  bond  of  unipn  may  spring  up  between 
them,  or  they  may  become  indifferent,  or  there  may  even 
arise  a  repellant  antipathy.  The  will  'of  each  is  on  the 
throne.  They  themselves  will  ^.decide  wlfether  they  will  be 
friends,  strangers  or  foes.  y 
Our  work  as  Christians  to  introduce  people  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  so  representyhim  that  he  will  make  a  favor¬ 
able  impression  on  those  tp  whom  we  have  introduced  him. 
The  analogy  that  I  haveyused  is  not  perfect,  because  in  the 
case  of  the  two  strang/rs  neither  one  may  have  had  any 
anterior  love  for  the  /other.  We  are  to  assume,  however, 
the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  for  all  mankind.  There  is  incon¬ 
testable  proof  of  that  fact.  “He  tasted  death  for  every 
man.”  Our  task  is.  to  get  people  to  desire  to  get  acquainted 
with  him.  If  we  can  get  them  to  talk  with  him  in  sincerity 
we  have  won  them.  “If  any  man  will  open  the  door,  I  will 
come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him  and  he  with  me.” 

This  may  seem  to  make  our  task  very  simple  and  easy, 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  confidence  that  people  re¬ 


pose.  in  us  will  go  a  long  way  in  helping  them  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  Jesus 
Christ.  The  life  that  we  live  will  be  the  life  of  ourypessage 
to  others. 

If  we  are  to  indUj^people  to  transfer  the  hive  that  they 
have  of  the  world  tojIS^,  Christ  our  followers  of 

Jesus  Christ  must  make  asf^rable  immdssion  upon  them. 
The  word  of  a  man  in  whoiii^We.^hav<^bsolute  confidence 
will  go  far  toward  inclining  usXo^l^k  with  favor  on  any 
individual  whom  he  recommend 

Love  is  the  suprme  test  of  Me.  It  con^bqls  the  will  and 
decides  which  way  the  soul ^11  go :  whether  ts/ward  heaven 
or  toward  hell.  We  say^ith  reverance  that  J^s  Christ 
stands  helpless  at  the  door  of  the  heart  and  can  oSy.  knock 
and  wait  for  admission.  The  greatest  thing  any  hitman 
being  can  do  is  to  ynn  a  soul  for  Christ. 

Christ" and  American  Civilization 

By  John  Snape 

ncndiTients  are  not  easily  written  into  the  Constitution 
of  thAHnited  States.  In  140  years  there  have  been  n/oposed 
2,300  amendments  and  only  nineteen  adopted,  but  ipe  Eight¬ 
eenth  Afuendment  was  adopted  by  the  biggest/vote  ever 
given  to  W  amendment.  As  thirteen  States/could  have 
defeated  theNEighteenth  Amendment,  so  now  thirteen  States 
can  defeat  anXproposed  repeal.  The  peopleAre  not  going 
to  relinquish  tHe  dry  victory  achieved  through  such  hard 
fighting  through  V)  many  years.  The  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  will  not  be  Repealed  despite  the  a/tations  of  a  wet 
press,  the  argurnentmof  Nicholas  Murnfiy  Butler,  and  the 
activities  of  social  aftarchists  who  tjpnk  it  is  smart  to 
furnish  liquor  at  social  functions. 

If  America  is  “To  houses  nobler  r^e  when  we  are  gone _ 

A  race  prophetical  that  aMes  the!  coming  dawn,”  Christ 
must  have  a  larger  place  iiiW^n^ican  civilization.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  century  as  W  century  whose  close  we 
are  celebrating  here  tonight?  lO^e  hundred  years  ago  the 
population  of  New  York  was  /nljN^O.OOO;  today  that  city 
is  the  metropolis  of  roankin/  ThXfirst  steamship  sailed 
across  the  sea  in  a  dozen  *ys  fromVew  York  to  Liver¬ 
pool;  now  an  intrepid  humA  eagle  makd^the  trip  in  thirty- 
three  hours.  The  airplan^is  only  twentymne  years  old,  and 
yet  men  have  flown  in  it  nine  miles  abovAthe  earth,  one- 
sixth  of  the  distance  a^und  the  equator  in  dtabroken  flight, 
around  the  earth  its^  in  twenty  days,  and  Jast  month  a 
young  Italian  establiAed  a  world-speed  record  of  430  miles 
an  hour.  ' 


Some  books'’3fB~tft_lj£te^ed  others  tjp-btf^wallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  an3'atE:ested:^=^^!§^on. 
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threatened  to  destroy  them.  Moses 
prayed  for  the  people,  descended  the 
mountain,  ground  the  image  to  powder, 
scattered  the  dust  on  the  water  and 
made  the  people  swallow  it.  Moses 
meeting  God  in  the  tent  was  better  than 
on  the  mountain,  for  the  people  could 
see  him  until  he  was  within  the  tent 
When  the  tent  flap  fell  behind  Moses, 
they  saw  the  pillar  of  cloud,  the  symbol 
of  God's  presence,  descend  upon  the 
tent,  and  the  people  would  rise  up  and 
worship.  They  worshiped  in  their  tents 
while  Moses  communed  with  God  in 
the  tent  of  meeting.  The  tent  of  meet¬ 
ing  influenced  every  other  tent.  Like¬ 
wise  the  house  of  God  should  exert  an 
influence  in  every  home,  every  heart  and 
in  every  building  in  the  community. 

3.  The  Prayer  [Ex.  33:12-16] 

'Moses  prayed  “Show  me  now  thy 
ways,  that  I  may  know  thee,  to  the  end 
that  I  may  find  favor  in  thy  sight :  and 
consider  that  this  nation  is  thy  people.” 
Moses.,  vvanted  to  know  yvhom  God 
“wouiu  send  with*  him.  He  cried  tor  in¬ 
sight  into  the  purposes,  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  God.  He  wanted  greater 
knowledge  of  God.  The  prayer  was 
based  on  the  burdens  Moses  was  bear¬ 
ing  and  God’s  former  assurances  to  him. 
He  related  what  God  had  commissioned 
him  to  do  and  asked  that  he  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  everything  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  task.  How  can  he  lead  if  kept 
in  the  dark?  If  we  are  as  sure  of  God’s 
charge  as  Moses,  we  may  be  as  bold 
as  he  in  asking  for  the  equipment.  God 
promises  not  to  go  with  the  people,  but 
to  go- with  Moses.  Moses  then  asked 
that  the  presence  promised  him  be  given 
the  people.  He  identified  himself  with 
them.  He  would  not  have  any  bless- 


is  because  we  are  trying  to  live  the  I 
Christian  life  without  the  Christian  | 
revelations,  without  the  sustaining! 
power  of  the  mighty  truths  which  | 
Christ  made  known. — J.  H.  Jowett. 
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Without  doubt  God’s  choosing,  lead¬ 
ing,  feeding,  guiding,  sheltering,  and 
establishing  of  the  children  of  Israel 
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from  Egypt  to  Canaan  is  the  most  re¬ 
markable  bit  of  history  to  be  found  in 
all  the  world.  The  interweaving  of  the 
dTv  in^  ■ ahT  uuinan  plans^  f dealing 
God’s  purposes  in  the  saving  and  guid¬ 
ing  of  those  whom  he  loves  and  leads 
is  beyond  human  comprehension. 

The  entire  story  of  the  journey  of 
the  chosen  children  of  God  through 
many  long  years  and  in  many  lands  and 
ways  is  truly  a  parable  in  action.  The 
blood  of  tlie  sacrificial  lamb  points  to 
the  blood  of  the  all-atoning  Lamb  of 
God.  The  divided  sea,  the  songs  of 
deliverance,  the  bitter  waters,  the  rest  at 
Elim,  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  the  Tab¬ 
ernacle  of  God,  the  angel’s  food,  the  up¬ 
lifted  serpent,  the  weary  wanderings, 
the  fire  column  and  cloudy  pillar,  the 
Glory  presence  in  mountain  and  valley, 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  the 
Shekinah,  were  all  wonderful  object 
lessons  of  pilgrim  Israel,  and  are  types, 
of  New  Testament  fulfillment  and  latter 
day  experiences. 

Every  step  of  the  way  of  the  long 
journey  through  the  years,  the  giving 
of  the  Tabernacle,  its  symbolic  service, 
the  arrangement  and  significance  of 
each  article  of  furniture,  marking  the 
way  of  the  worshipers  from  the  way  of 
the  wilderness  to  the  crown  of  life  and 
peace,  is  clearly  revealed  as  God’s  plan 
and  purpose  for  the  redemption  and 
eternal  glory  of  his  chosen  ones.  Whom 
God  loves  and  leads,  he  will  establish 
and  glorify.  He  will  guide  them  in 
life’s  journey,  supply  their  needs,  es¬ 
tablish  their  worship  and  give  to  them 
at  last  the  crown  of  life. 
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